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THE AWAKENING OF NEIGHBORHOOD LIFE IN 
AMERICA 


Stenographic report of addresses made at the luncheon fol- 
lowing the Ninth Annual Meeting of the Playground and Recrea- 
tion Association of America, May 22, 1915 


Gustavus T. Kirby, presiding: 

The president of this Association happens to be its leader. 
All of us are connected with associations where the president and 
other officers are merely names. That is far from the case with 
the Playground and Recreation Association of America. Mr. 
Joseph Lee is our president. He is the one above all others who 
frames our policies. He is the one above all others who bears the 
burdens of seeing that we have the sinews of our war, the almighty 
dollar. It is indeed our misfortune that illness prevents his being 
with us today, for not only should we have the opportunity of meet- 
ing him, but we should also have the opportunity of listening to 
one of his addresses so full of good reason, of ready wit, of the weather 
vane pointing the way, that when you have listened you go away 
not only having found knowledge but having gained an inspiration 
to continue the great work in which we are all engaged. I am 
confident that you all join in a message which shall convey to our Mr. 
Lee our keen regrets at his absence, our hopes for his speedy re- 
covery, and our appreciation of the great deal that he has done and 
is doing for this, our Association. 

Now, in Mr. Lee’s absence we are going to have in tabloid 
form remarks about our work. This is not a gathering merely of 
those with a half-hearted interest in the work, but it is a gathering 
of those who have their shoulders to the wheel and are pushing for- 
ward this tremendous movement for good, which, during the nine 
years of our life, has grown in a way which is shown by the reports 
of your treasurer, I believe, better than in any other way. Dr. 
Gulick and Mr. Hanmer and I remember the organization of this 
Association, how in those few years we spent but hundreds where to- 
day we spend thousands. Our budget today, good friends, is close 
to $100,000.00, and even so we are able to do but a very small part 
of the work we are called upon todo. Last year we expended $86,000 
and we closed the year without a dollar’s debt and with funds 
on hand to carry us over the lean months of the summer. Now, 
to accomplish that in the face of these hard times when our people 
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are being appealed to as never before, when not only are we asked 
to give to the home things, but to alleviate the terrible conditions 
abroad, is a matter of congratulation. Not only may we congratu- 
late ourselves on having come through the year without running 
into debt, but with a surplus toward the future. That is my re- 
port as treasurer. I shall not weary you with the details of it. 

The topic of this meeting is the Awakening of Neighborhood 
Life in America. 

None more than this Association has been a force not only in 
that awakening, but in the accomplishment of results flowing from 
that awakening. It is easy to go into a community and stir things 
up, but it is mighty hard to leave behind a definite constructive policy, 
and that, good friends, is what the field secretaries and the other 
workers of this Association are doing. The greatest asset of this 
Association is in the voluntary workers it has made. Our field 
secretaries accomplish great good but the best of their work is bring- 
ing to their cause, to our cause, the great efforts of volunteers who 
have ability, who have judgment, who have push, and who are 
willing to and do get behind the work in their own communities. 
It is going to be our pleasure to listen to a few words from some 
of these volunteers. They are going to tell us what some of our 
field secretaries have done and are doing and how they themselves 
look upon the accomplishments of the Association. By no means 
the least of these is the young lady whose work, while now in a great 
metropolis, was formerly in a little city in Pennsylvania. As a 
small boy I remember it as a little city, but today I am quite sure 
Miss Sinn will say I am wrong in calling it other than a great me- 
tropolis. Miss Esther Sinn will tell us a little about our work there, 
which will be indicative of the real energy and results of our Asso- 
ciation. 


Esther Sinn, Scranton, Pa.: 

Because I have seen it produce results, I have been asked to 
speak to you of the field work of this Association; results that even 
the blind can see and the most unwilling have to admit; results which 
friends and enemies alike declared could not be secured at that 
time. 

in 1913 I had for two years been actively interested in the 
Playground Association of Scranton, Pa., and for five years alto- 
gether it had been struggling along through an existence of many 
vicissitudes. It had started out vigorously, for it is comparatively 
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easy to arouse enthusiasm over a new movement—even one of little 
value—while often the best movement has to gasp for breath all 
along the way. Reasonable funds had been forthcoming without 
more than the usual agonies of collection but it seemed impossible 
to arouse the active public interest which was equally—or really far 
more—important. The Playground Association had been organ- 
ized with the hope of demonstrating the value of the work in a year or 
two and then passing it over to the city. Municipal control was 
especially needed because of the difficulty in securing suitable play- 
ground sites, because of the waste of money in making always tem- 
porary and never permanent improvements, and because of the 
great need for year-round work which should make use, under 
skilled supervision, of all public and private resources—which was 
absolutely impossible under private control and maintenance. 
But politicians are not pioneers, their interest is not aroused until 
they feel enthusiasm in the air; and each year at budget time our 
Association talked to deaf ears. 

The only progress toward municipal control had been in 
1911 when $500 had been appropriated toward the work of the 
Playground Association by the City Council and $250 by the School 
Board. Encouraged, we hoped for better things the next year; 
but claims were made that these appropriations had been illegal 
and could not be continued, and we came to realize our need of the 
expert who has facts at the tip of his tongue, who knows how other 
cities have overcome such difficulties and has helped them to do it. 
So we engaged Dr. Curtis, an independent expert of national repu- 
tation to spend an all-too-brief day with us at that time, and under 
his leadership had a large and enthusiastic hearing before Councils; 
but, alas for our hopes, the appropriation was still deemed illegal 
and the city was not ready to take over the work. To pacify us 
they put into their bond issue an item of $25,000 for the purchase and 
equipment of playgrounds, but, unless within the last two months, 
this money has not yet been spent. 


In May, 1913, I went with another representative of our Asso- 
ciation to the Play Congress at Richmond, Va. There we were 
filled with inspiration by the experiences, enthusiasm, self-sacrifice and 
high ideals of those devoting themselves heart and soul to this work 
for the children, giving their lives that the children might have life 
more abundant. There we learned about the work of this national 
Association in the North, South, East and West; and there we had 
the good fortune of a long personal talk with one of the field secre- 
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taries—Mr. Rowland Haynes. Into his sympathetic ear we poured 
all our troubles and we were much impressed by the saneness and 
soundness of his advice. He refused positively to make any sweep- 
ing, cut-and-dried assertions as to the solution of our problems 
without a more intimate knowledge of them; but he pointed out 
ways in which we might work toward the solution ourselves. ~ 

And so we returned to Scranton with fresh hope and interest; 
carried through our most successful summer of work; and took 
the steps suggested by Mr. Haynes working toward municipal 
control. But as we studied the situation closely and as budget time 
drew nearer, we felt more and more firmly convinced that alone we 
should only be defeated again. This time, however, we realized that 
we needed more than a ready knowledge of statistics; we needed a 
recreation architect—someone keen to analyze the needs of our 
particular city; wise and foresighted to map out a plan for munici- 
pal recreation which should meet these needs and those of the com- 
ing years, basing the plan not alone upon his own experience and 
the limited range of compiled statistics but upon a detailed knowl- 
edge of the most recent experiences of many cities; someone strong 
and convincing, tactful and resourceful enough to overcome the 
ignorance and conservatism which must be coped with before such 
a plan could be put into effect. We recognized also that this could 
not be done in a day. 

Some of the men we consulted, although they would not have 
undertaken to construct a large public building without the services 
of an architect, declared that it would be a waste of money to en- 
gage an out-of-town expert, that he could not know our city and 
its needs as we who lived there, and that experts were only good 
at talking, anyway. Others, of broader vision, recognized the 
value of specialized experience and ability but discouraged us with 
the assurance that the new administration, consisting though it 
did of men who believed the work a good one—for the ladies to 
run—was bound by various political strings as well as positive cam- 
paign pledges to keep down the taxes, that many unusual circum- 
stances united to make this a difficult task, and that it was a most 
inauspicious time to try for such an innovation. 

Nevertheless, we determined to make the effort; and, believ- 
ing that the Playground and Recreation Association of America 
alone had the fund of information and experience upon which we 
wished to base our project, we wrote to Mr. Braucher and finally 
in January, 1914, Dr. Cyrus F. Stimson came to Scranton. 
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He was there only three weeks; but he wrought the miracle 
and made the impossible possible. Indefatigable, deaf and blind 
to discouragements, resourceful to a degree, working always through 
existing channels when possible, and ever turning defeat to victory, 
he rallied and crystallized public sentiment to open expression; he 
wrestled long and arduously, but most tactfully, with public officials 
and the ‘‘powers behind the throne’’ until they had glimpses of 
his vision and were forced to lay aside their prejudice and recog- 
nize the importance and feasibility of his plans; and then he held 
on with bull-dog tenacity until the thing was clinched. As a re- 
sult—the new City Planning Commission did its first real service 
to the city by backing Dr. Stimson’s proposals and giving him 
official status before Councils; an ordinance was passed creating a 
Bureau of Recreation to take over the playground work, an ordi- 
nance which provided for an all-year superintendent of recreation 
and for future co-operation by the School Board far greater than 
could be secured at that time; in spite of the fact that the city was 
within $60,000 of its bonded debt limit and that the administra- 
tion, pledged absolutely to low taxes, found itself, after all possi- 
ble economies, with a budget for an eleven months’ fiscal year in 
excess of that of the preceding twelve months—in spite of all this, 
$6,000 was appropriated by the city toward the maintenance of 
the Recreation Bureau on condition that $4,000 additional be raised 
the first year by private subscription and turned over to the city for 
the same purpose; the Board of Trade was induced by Dr. Stimson 
to break one of its very sacred traditions and appoint a committee 
which raised nearly one-half of the $4,000; and valuable assistance 
was given by Dr. Stimson and Mr. Braucher in securing the Super- 
intendent who has started the municipal work so efficiently. In- 
stead of eight summer playgrounds—the maximum of work under 
the Playground Association, there were, during the first year of city 
control, thirteen summer playgrounds and five winter recreation 
centers in school buildings, while 115 grades of 33 grammar schools 
entered the Public Schools Athletic League; also $10,000 was 
appropriated hy the City to continue the work during 1915. 

Many such miracles I know have been wrought by this Asso- 
ciation through its field work, but this one I have had the joy 
of seeing with my own eyes; arid it is because of such miracles, be- 
cause of the results produced by it, that I believe this field work to 
be of inestimable value. 
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Mr. Kirby, presiding: 

That certainly gives us a comprehensive idea of what is wanted 
by many communities, and how the need is met. I am quite sure 
that Mr. F. M. Butzel, of Detroit, will be able to open another 
’ book for us just as pleasing and as convincing. 


F. M. Butzel, Detroit, Michigan: 

Our experiences are somewhat in line with those at Scranton. 
The recreation wave that swept all over the country reached De- 
troit seven or eight years ago. Even before general interest had 
been aroused by the aid of the national Association, a group of 
interested citizens conducted a playground with special reference 
to the needs of factory boys and girls after closing hours. It was 
always crowded, and the work was well organized, but although 
the playground work was good, it was not widely known. So when 
the next year we attempted to get the city’s help we failed. 

Well, we did not intend to support the recreation system 
for the city, and we felt if the government would not take charge 
of what we had so well started, it was time for some publicity The 
recreation system in the schools was fairly adequate, and quite a 
number of private institutions were looking after other needs, but 
a recreation policy was lacking. And this is in spite of the fact that 
we had a pennant-winning baseball team. The thing that brought 
the recreation problem to the fore was that after the public school 
centers had been in successful operation for some years our cor- 
poration counsel discovered that social centers were not an ap- 
propriate function for the educational authorities; therefore, we 
had no social centers. The people wanted them, and we consid- 
ered putting them under different departments, but they seemed 
to fit in nowhere. 

The Board of Commerce appointed a small committee to ex- 
amine into the matter, and one of the gentlemen of the committe 
came to the conclusion that we needed expert advice. Fortunately 
the national Association was there to furnish it, and we were fortu- 
nate enough to have Mr. Haynes detailed to advise us. He made 
a comprehensive survey of the city, not only as to facilities and 
lack of them, but also an intensive study of our city government 
with reference thereto. We decided to ask to have a commission 
appointed, consisting of the superintendent of schools, our city 
librarian, our park commissioner, our police superintendent, and 
our superintendent of public works, together with five citizens. 
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The Board of Commerce committee drafted the chapter on recrea- 
tion to be submtitted to the city as part of the chapter. There 
were so many original things in the charter that it was defeated, 
but the best things in it were gradually submitted piecemeal and 
nothing awakened more enthusiasm than the recreation feature, 
which becamte a part of our city administration. The recreation 
commission was given complete supervision of all forms of public 
recreation, including the supervision of issuing licenses for all forms 
of private entertainment. The commission appointed a good 
man, Ira W. Jayne, as superintendent of recreation, and a budget 
was submitted this year which is the equivalent in size of the funds 
used in previous years, but scattered amongst different depart- 
ments. We had had a hard year, and except for a superintendent 
of recreation and a stenographer the budget was wiped out at about 
the fourth meeting of our budgetary commission. Then the im- 
possible happened in our city. The next morning and afternoon 
our newspapers which had never agreed upon any one issue before 
came out with leading editorials devoted to comment on our budget- 
ary commission, called the Board of Estimates. The people wanted 
wholesome recreation, they said. Two papers had remarkable 
cartoons. Inside of three days we had the entire budget back 
except the part providing for social centers. They were not con- 
sidered a part of recreation, but a part of the educational system. 
So we have a decreased budget, but it is a popular one, and the 
commission has its plans laid for administering it economically and 
efficiently. We have made a good beginning, and I expect to see 
good progress made. 

I have inrplied, and I wish to state more definitely, that we 
could have done nothing along these lines without first of all having 
a careful survey of our needs. The effect of the personality of Mr. 
Haynes—his level-headedness, his well-balanced, spiritualized and 
scientific ideals that left only a trail of friendship and good will 
wherever he went, has caused Detroit to be under a debt to this 
Association and its field secretary which we can never repay. 


Mr. Kirby, presiding: 

It is fine to hear such inspiring words about our work. Mr 
Hanmer and others of us know the different problem which con- 
fronts us in this old city of New York where hidebound traditions, 
overlapping city departments, where opportunities for political 
advancement oftentimes make barriers almost if not quite impossible 
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to get over toward the goal which Mr. Butzel has spoken of so well— 
that is, a commission empowered and able to give to the citizens 
as part of the educational or recreational part of their life, playgrounds 
social centers, and opportunities for plain wholesome living. 

The Playground Association of America, not of the United 
States of America, takes us over the boundary lines into the sister 
country, Canada. There we find one of our most ardent and efficient 
workers, in that great city of Montreal, who is going to say a few 
words about the recreation work there and the part therein played 
by this Association,—Mr. J. C. Walsh. 


J. C. Walsh, Montreal: 

Some of you may be in Montreal sometime so I must be very 
careful what I say. It has not been a question of work, of surveys, 
or of political or constitutional reform at all in Montreal, but purely 
a matter of sentiment. One morning I received a telephone mes- 
sage that three ladies were coming to see me. That constituted a 
red letter day for that year. One lady was from Montreal, whom 
I had never seen, and one was from New York. It was like to the 
assembling of the three kings on another occasion. The lady from 
New York was Miss Schoenfeld, one of your field secretaries. I do 
not think she mentioned this Association at the time. I confess I 
was more interested in herself than in this institution. These three 
ladies told me there was something wrong about Montreal in the 
matter of play. I had heard that before, and was prepared to 
believe it, but I told theni if they wanted it proved I was pre- 
pared to help as far as I could. That was the beginning of the 
trouble. 

The next thing I knew this young lady from New York: re- 
appeared with forty or fifty pages of typewritten matter which she 
invited me to read, and which I did read, and from which I discov- 
ered that although I had lived in Montreal eighteen years I knew 
nothing about the place. She, in about three weeks, had learned 
more about the city than I knew. I saw this report and so had 
it on the rest of my fellow-citizens. I was grateful to her for this. 
Again, as a matter of sentiment, we arranged that Miss Schoen- 
feld should address the Canadian Club, an organization consisting 
of everybody who is anybody, and she told that intelligent body 
of people how little they knew about Montreal, and convinced them 
of it. When it was all over, I, having spoken already with two or 
three people, asked them what they were going to do about it. 
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They all said, ‘Anything she wants she can have.’’ She had reached 
their sentiment, too. At that time she decided that she must go 
somewhere else, but before going I told her how glad we all were 
that she had shown us up, and that we would try to do better in the 
future. She said she would never be satisfied until there was a 
beginning of supervised play, and then she went away. You see 
there was nothing to do then but to begin supervised play. 

There happened to be as chairman of our Board of Control 
a gentleman who to elderly or young is the courteous French gentle- 
man. I went with people interested in playgrounds to interview 
him. He said, “What you say sounds reasonable. If we give you 
an appropriation, as we are disposed to do, do you think you could 
help us out by seeing that it is properly spent?’ We thought we 
could go that far, and we pledged ourselves to that, and then it 
was forgotten. One day I went back again, under the urgent driving 
of Miss Watt and others. The chairman said, after hearing us, 
“We might as well pass this now and not forget about it. If we 
do forget about it, he’ll be back in a month.’’ So it was passed. 
A little later on we made an appeal again to the good will of some of 
our most influential people, and held a meeting at which we de- 
manded a million dollars for playgrounds. We got all the people 
in town who could be identified as presidents or secretaries 
of anything to back it up. As a matter of fact, the demand proved 
so effectual that up to the time of the war we had spent about half 
a million dollars in acquiring and equipping and supervising, and 
otherwise directing play. We were doing well when the war broke 
out. 

This meeting here has put me in the humor to try to get an- 
other playground. I think we will get the children playing on that 
ground some day. You see, we were told to do it, and we did it. 
I do not know why we take all this trouble except that occasionally 
we get the idea that a youngster born and dragged up in the city 
is entitled to rather more than he is getting. We had a reminder of 
that one day when it was proposed to put a street car line in a dis- 
trict where there was no park. The parents held a meeting in 
the street and resolved that it was no proper place for the street cars 
because it was the only place the children had to play. As a result 
we shall likely get a playground in that district. 


Mr. Kirby, presiding: 
All success to Mr. Walsh! May he get his million and may 
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he get his playgrounds; and may we congratulate ourselves in hav- 
ing such a good friend, who does much more than he in his modesty 
tells us. 

We are now going to have a really good time. We are going 
to have friends telling on each other, an old children’s game. Some 
of our field secretaries are going to talk. While I have signed many 
of their checks, I have not before had the pleasure of hearing any 
one of them talk. I don’t mind signing the checks. It’s not my 
money, it’s your money. One thing I can assure you as one who 
has a pretty high appreciation of the value of brains and personal 
accomplishment, and that is that the employees of the Playground 
Association are being woefully underpaid. I know there is not one 
of them who today could not march out of his position into one 
in commercial life and receive a return manyfold in dollars and 
cents compared to what he is getting from this Association. They 
are of the loyal type that not only earn their salaries, but give their 
very selves, and that is the reason we are accomplishing so much 
So when I say, “signing checks,” it is not like paying your butcher, 
your baker, or your candlestick maker; it is like giving them a small 
contribution toward a great deal which they are giving back in re- 
turn. We have heard the name of Haynes. Now we are going to 
see him. 


Rowland Haynes: 

This very delightfully pictured Haynes is something new to 
me. It is almost like an obituary before time. However, I cannot 
help saying that we have heard about only one side of the picture. 
there are two sides. These field secretaries do not always work 
miracles. They sometimes stub their toes. I have thought back 
to one or two cities where we have put in our hardest work, but 
so far have not got what we wanted. The second side of the picture, 
which has so far been left out, is the work which local groups are 
doing. No field secretary can be successful alone. He cannot be 
successful at all without the local group and it is because that com- 
mittee of the Board of Commerce in Detroit, of which Mr. Butzel 
was one member, met with me week after week and threshed out 
point after point that success has come. I remember one Saturday 
afternoon when this whole plan was worked out through the legal 
knowledge he had and the educational knowledge of the Superin- 
tendent of Education. 


I was asked to tell something about Dr. Stimson’s work, and 
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it is with great pleasure that Idoso. Dr. Stimson has a delightfully 
keen insight into human nature along with his grasp of business 
facts. Before speaking of his work definitely, though, let me state 
in ten sentences what a field secretary tries to do. 

The object of a field secretary is to secure a public recrea- 
tion system run by a superintendent selected by the local group, 
administered by some public board or boards, with an adequate 
budget. You see the task is divided into three parts, getting a man 
for superintendent, getting an administrative board, getting the 
funds. The task may divide itself into one of three kinds accord- 
ing to the city in which he is working. It may be building up from 
the ground starting a work which has never before been started in 
that city. Taking Dr. Stimson’s work during this last year, that 
in Kenosha was that kind of task. The second type of task is to 
try to draw together work which has previously been done, but un- 
fortunately in a disjointed way, by different boards, as it were, 
pointing out instead of pointing in toward one common object. Dr. 
Stimson’s work at Omaha and at St. Paul during the last year has 
been of that type. ‘The third type of task is to take work which 
has been done perhaps under a board which should continue but 
which for some very good reason or other has got to be reorganized 
for the accomplishment of something definite. Quite a little of 
that was done by Dr. Stimson at Green Bay. 


So much, then, for illustration of what the work is. I think I 
should say that something does not come out in Dr. Stimson’s re- 
ports which he must have met, and that is the type of people 
he works with. That is the fun of the game. It is the fun ofa field 
secretary's task to meet different types of people and play the game 
as you would a football game. I have no doubt Dr. Stimson has 
found this true as I have. There are four types of people to work 
with. The first is the type he first meets—the highbrow uplifters, 
people like you and me, people with intelligence, with interest, 
but with comparatively little influence. The next type is what a 
reporter in a western city described to me as a “‘red-neck.”” The 
‘“‘red-neck”’ is a lowbrow with not much intelligence, not much 
interest, but with a great deal of influence. The third type is what 
you might call the great body of the people, who do not have much 
interest, possibly not much intelligence, but whose interest can be 
aroused and whose influence can be used to count with the “red- 
neck.’’ The last type is the one we seek most and it sometimes 
takes weeks to find them, the small group of men and women in a 
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city who have got the punch and can get things done. That is the 
group the field secretary has to find, the people with intelligence, 
and possibly without a great deal of interest at first and with 
influence. You must use the intelligence to create the interest and 
secure the influence. 

As Mr. Walsh has said, when it comes to the essence of the 
thing it is a good bit of sentiment that keeps us all going. For 
what is the game all for? It seems to me that unless we come back 
to what is is all for we fail to get the continuing power to do it. 
One of Dr. Stimson’s bits of work this year was the preparing of a 
report for the City Plan Commission in Newark, N. J., and one of 
the very striking sentences there was this: “A high moral death 
rate is as disreputable for a city as a high physical death rate.” 

It seems to me that it is not only the matter of the moral 
death rate which is the real reason for our work, but also the maim- 
ing and handicapping of character through a faulty play life. A 
youngster may be crippled in character for life because of some 
habit formed in his play with his gang. Other youngsters are anz- 
mic in their character, lack red blood, for the lack of proper nour- 
ishment to their play life in wholesome games and sports. Often 
fifty per cent of the children seen outdoors in our cities are doing 
nothing, are an#mic in their play life. It is only as think we of 
these things and see the invisible conditions behind our work that 
we really get the energy and the insight to accomplish it. 


Mr. Kirby, presiding: 

I am sure we all approve of the work which one field secretary 
is doing, as shown by another, and that we have a clearer in- 
sight into the big methods of our Association as we have listened 
to Mr. Haynes. Now we are going to listen to Mr. North. 


Francis R. North: 

Not long ago I had called to my attention the words of Sidney 
Lanier on the reformer, words which many of you have seen, doubt- 
less, but which I cannot recall. I happened to be in Elgin at the 
time. They seemed to me to typify so exactly the work of the 
field secretary that I took the copy home. The sentiment of the 
last lines is something like this: that the reformer facing the battle- 
ments with no place to get through, with an absolutely smooth 
front, with no place where an impression can be made, communing 
with his own soul, facing the difficulties, leaning back upon the 
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knowledge that his cause is right, eventually sees the battlements 
fall and, in the words of the poet, ‘‘the friendly stars shine out.’’ 
That is the work of our Association in field after field. It is the 
work of one man. It is not the work of a group of men, but it is 
a work that is directed by the faith that our Association has in 
its undertaking. In place after place, we are met in the course of 
the first twenty-four hours, by someone who tells us about the 
impossibility of our task, yet in place after place the results show 
themselves. I want to give a tribute to some of the volunteer 
workers in the fields where I have been. I think of a man at the head 
of a great industrial plant who took three weeks of his time and, shoul- 
der to shoulder with the field secretary, carried through a situation 
to a point where there was a year-round policy, with a year-round 
worker and an increased budget for maintenance for a large city in 
the middle west. It never would have been done except for the 
work of this man whose love for little children showed itself in that 
act. Another citizen, remembering the difficulties he faced as a 
lad, was willing to give a solid month from his time. 

The field secretary for the Pacific Coast and I have not met 
for three years but I have struck Mr. Weir’s trail many times, and 
have heard the finest kind of tribute to his work in several places— 
in Mount Vernon, in Seattle. During the last year some of the seed 
planted originally in Seattle by Mr. Weir has come to fruition, and 
in the notes I have regarding his work I find that the policy he laid 
out there for a year-round system is showing definite advances, that 
the park department has adopted the recommendation for a recrea- 
tion secretary responsible to the board, and that the commission 
working for a new charter has incorporated the plans for recreation 
organization. In connection with his survey in Seattle he drew 
up a code for the regulation of dance halls that has become law, and 
in addition to that the recreation center work in the parks has been 
increased and developed along lines suggested by him. ‘The impres- 
sion I have received of Mr. Weir’s work from two or three people 
is this: a warm personality, and a great interest in children. These 
people felt here was a man intensely interested in the work he was 
doing and the method of work in Seattle has shown itself. 

A great deal of his time has been given to Portland, Oregon. 
Recently a recreation commission has been established there and 
there has been steady progress along the lines of policies laid down 
by Mr. Weir. A great deal of the time during the year he has been 
away, having been in the summer engaged in giving a recreation 
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course in the university. He has been in touch with several im- 
portant situations. That at Racine, Wisconsin, is one where the 
playground work is being carried on under the park department. 
A bill has been drafted by Mr. Weir in co-operation with members of 
the park department making possible provision for a 
year-round recreation system. ‘The bill at present is before the State 
legislature, and meanwhile the work is being carried on. Hamil- 
ton, Ohio, is typical of a kind of work which the field secretary 
often finds. Personally, I have found many cities where we have 
been urged not to do the work at a particular time because that seemed 
the wrong time, but I find, generally speaking, that one time is as 
good as another. In the case of Hamilton, however, it seemed wise 
to conduct a rather slow educational campaign, taking up the field 
work again with a definite propaganda in mind, and Mr. Weir has 
made that arrangement with the idea of going back there. Min- 
neapolis, he found, had a wonderful system but no adequate idea on 
the part of the people as to what supervised play really means. 
In the park system important playground facilities were endangered 
because they were not properly supervised. Mr. Weir has made 
a detailed study of these facilites, brought to the attention of the 
people the use they could get by supervisory methods, laid down 
a broad recreation policy, and an all-year-round plan, and mapped 
out a budget of expense which he thinks will meet the require- 
ments. An attempt was made to get through under the park 
board a mill tax, which would have amounted to $50,000 or $60,000 
but it did not pass. A second attempt was made and $30,000 has 
been passed. The playgrounds now operated by the park board 
will be open from April to November, and every park in Minneapo- 
lis is going to be developed for active recreation use under leader- 
ship, and the recreation field houses as well. Mr. Weir has also been 
working in Phoenix, Arizona, and in Aberdeen, Vancouver and Ho- 
quiam, Washington. 

Mr. Chairman, I was asked to make some statement also 
as to Mr. Dickinson’s work. My own field work has been success- 
ful in some places only because of the careful work done by the 
Associate Secretary, Mr. Dickinson, in advance. Yonkers and 
South Bend are cases in point. Mr. Dickinson went in advance and 
carried the preliminary steps to a point where a public recreation 
committee under which the survey would be made was already 
appointed. As a sample of successful preliminary work those two 
cities are typical. ‘‘Paul planted, Apollos watered, but God gave 
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the increase.”” The field secretary’s task would be hard indeed 
except for the preliminary work done by the assoviate secretary. 


Mr. Kirby, presiding: 

I am sure all of this shows us what a well-organized Associa- 
tion the Playground and Recreation Association is, and what effi- 
cient workers we have, how our money is being spent, and how 
well it is spent. Miss Helen Lord, of the central office, will tell us 
about the field work in general. 


Helen Lord: 

Mr. Haynes and Mr. North have already told you something 
of the work of the other field secretaries and now I want to speak 
briefly of the way in which they themselves have helped the play 
movement this year. Of Mr. Haynes’ work in Detroit Mr. Butzel 
has already spoken, and I can add nothing to that. Rochester is 
another city which has recently established a year-round system 
as a result of work done by Mr. Haynes previous to last year. There 
a bill was passed creating a board of recreation under the park de- 
partment and making the superintendent of recreation directly 
responsible to the park comtmission. A temporary worker has 
been in charge, but a civil service examination will shortly be held, 
in order to install a permanent worker. 

‘ Four cities to which Mr. Haynes has given time this year 
are comparable to Rochester and Detroit, a year ago. One of these 
is Kansas City. Work there was started some time ago under 
private auspices, but the arrangement was made for only one year 
and then the work stopped. Mr. Haynes has been working with 
the School Board the past year with the idea of increasing general 
interest. A bill was introduced into the legislature but was not 
passed because of the opposition of the School Board. But in spite 
of the fact that the Kansas City work has not yet come to full frui- 
tion as to definite results a very general interest is felt and has been 
increasing during the past year. 


In Montclair the problem is one of indifference, because in a 
beautiful suburb the need of organized recreation does not appear 
to the casualeye. A recreation commission, however, was appointed 
last fall, and is working for the development of general interest, so 
that next year a larger appropriation ntay be secured and a rec- 
reation secretary appointed. I have just learned from a member 
of the commission that twelve new lots will be made available for 
baseball this summer. te 239 
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In Fort Worth Mr. Haynes found no playgrounds, and pre- 
vious to the invitation extended to the Association very littleinterest 
was shown in a year-round system. But the Park and School 
Boards are committed now to a plan of supervised play, and 
within the year it is expected that $10,000 will be available to 
start the work. In Somerville the preliminary campaign is at 
present going on. Mr. Haynes’ work now is putting facts be- 
fore the people and planning the campaign for next winter. In 
addition to these cities, which are in a period of development, 
several towns have been started on the first step toward a year- 
round system, including Lincoln, Neb., Gloversville and Ossining, 
N. Y., and a number of other small communities. 

- In the work of Mr. North I want to speak first of the two 
cities which through especially favorable conditions found it possi- 
ble to establish all-year-round recreation systems at the first field 
visit—Yonkers and South Bend. In Yonkers interest in a com- 
prehensive program grew out of the acquisition of a large park which 
the mayor wished to develop as a recreation center and playfield. 
The funds last year did not make it possible to develop the whole 
field, but it is being done as rapidly as possible. A recreation secre- 
tary was appointed last October with the result that this year they 
have two indoor play centers, a skating rink and a vigorous Public 
Schools Athletic League; plan's are being made for the extension of 
the work in the shape of two new playgrounds this summer and 
more play centers for next winter. In South Bend a start had al- 
ready been made through the experimental playgrounds carried 
on in summer by a private club and the use of the school buildings 
for social gatherings every two weeks. From this nucleus Mr. 
North worked out a system of year-round activities. The budget 
was to be made up in two weeks after his arrival, so his first efforts 
were centered in securing an adequate appropriation. About 
$6,500 was granted and a recreation secretary is already at work. 
Year-round systems are practically secured in Paterson, N. J., and 
Elgin, Ill. In Paterson one of the members of the Playground Com- 
mission advanced the funds for a recreation secretary until the pub- 
lic funds promised became available in July. We expect that a 
recreation secretary will be in Paterson and at work by June rst. 
In Elgin there was the special problem of unusual conservatism, 
in addition to the fact that Elgin has eight parks and no congested 
district. Mr. North demonstrated satisfactorily that eight parks 
did not constitute a recreation system; a year-round recreation 
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secretary will be appointed in a short time, and three playgrounds 
will be carried on this summer. That Elgin people are interested, 
is shown by the fact that the Elgin Watch Company has leased to 
one of the schools for play purposes a large tract of land for one 
dollar a year. 

One of the greatest satisfactions in the field work is to 
see the consummation of year-round systems in communities where 
the plans worked out by the field secretary seemed slow to take 
form. Several New England cities have taken important steps 
toward a year-round system during the last year. 

Winter work has been started in Newport; Providence has 
an increased appropriation; Waltham has a recreation secretary—on 
part time now, with plans for full time later on. In Portland, 
Maine, State legislation has made possible a Recreation Commission 
and a fixed sum for recreation work. 

These are facts, milestones indicating how far these cities have 
traveled along the road toward a year-round recreation system. 
But much of the most essential work of the field secretaries can- 
not be put into statistics; it is the earlier work we do not hear so 
much about, the quiet drawing-together of forces, which makes 
possible the definite results we want in our field work. 


Mr. Kirby, presiding: 

I am sure we need no introduction to one who for many years 
has been the leader in all work having to do with recreation. Dr. 
Gulick, better than anyone we know, can talk to us of the future 
of this great field and about the work some of our secretaries are 
now doing. 


Luther H. Gulick, New York City: 

I started to make out a list of the characteristics of a field 
secretary, but the list grew so long I used up most of my paper, 
and decided it would be shorter to name the things they had not 
been called. There are still perhaps a few things that have not 
been said. Those I want to say. Our field secretaries—they are 
good looking— that does not need to be said. They are corking 
good speakers—that does not need to be said. But I have infor- 
mation on one topic which you have not heard. They have par- 
ticular skill in picking out good wives and making good fathers and 
husbands. Coming in on a train one day I met one of them and 
asked him how he managed to do his field work and still maintain 
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his responsibilities as a husband and father. He replied, ‘‘Allow 
me to present you,”’ and there was the whole family. They always 
go with him. 

I am to report upon the work of Mr. Settle, and it is like that 
which has been reported upon by other secretaries, equally glow- 
ing, equally successful, and in this case true! The work in El Paso 
may be taken as anillustration. They got Mr. Bellamy of Cleve- 
land to make a preliminary trip which included El Paso. He met 
the chambers of commerce or other corresponding bodies—he was 
the advance agent—and established conditions which a man can 
hardly establish for himself. Such work can only be done by a 
man of Bellamy’s stamp, of his insight and experience and stand- 
ing. He secured a preliminary resolution from the Chamber of 
Commerce in El Paso to the effect that year-round recreation should 
be maintained by the city. That was the start. Mr. Settle went 
there shortly after December tenth and got in touch with the effi- 
cient city administrators—for example the superitttendent of schools. 
A banquet was given by the Chamber of Commerce at which Mr. 
Settle was one of the prominent speakers—and not by accident! 
Then there came a recreation committee appointed by the presi- 
dent of the Chamber of Commerce, not by accident either. Then 
came conferences with leading editors to see that the right kind of 
publicity was given, to see that they had the inside facts and knew 
they had them. A budget was carefully planned. Eventually, 
about a month after Mr. Settle went there the work culminated in a 
conference between a committee from the board of education, the 
mayor, and the city council. The board of education appropriated 
a minimum of $5,000 and a maximum of $10,000, depending upon 
what the city will appropriate, and the thing is on its way to solution. 
And finally a man has been secured to carry it out. 

Here are four steps involved. (First, the realization—getting 
the community to realize public responsibility for this thing. That 
is new. There has been individual realization in all the cities about 
these things, but public opinion is not the same as individual opinion. 
This other thing has to be deliberately planned for and created 
as any other kind of public opinion. 


Secondly, a definitely outlined program. All humanitarian 
movements which succeed rest upon a clean-cut, definite basis rather 
than upon vague sentiment, and in so far as there is virtue in senti- 
ment it is the kind that expends itself in getting a definite plan rather 
than in generalizations. 
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Third, the tying up the responsibility and the program to a 
personality. That is basic. 

And Fourth, the securing of a budget. 

Friends, this leisure time movement does not try to go faster 
than it can. I think we mtay well agree that the policy of the Asso- 
ciation to make its man work on a stated program is right. There 
are a dozen other great issues which are before us, with reference 
to leisure time, but until the first problem is solyed the others 
cannot be attacked. Until there is public responsibility there is 
no use taking hold of such matters as social centers or the organiza- 
tion of play in any way, until there is a man or a woman in the 
community who is acquainted with the technique of the whole 
subject. Effort will expend itself in vague generalities, and until 
there is a budget it is as foolish to try to carry on such work as it 
would be to engage in any commercial enterprise without a financial 
basis. Granted a strong man or woman in whom the movement 
can center, public responsibility, a definite program, and a budget, 
all these other things can be attacked in their turn, but for the play- 
ground Association to switch off from this main drive would have 
been calamitous. 

It may be that some captious people may think this meeting 
has been monotonous in its continuous reiteration upon definite pro- 
grams. But the definite program is tremendous, friends. It is 
practical. It is the real thing. I am glad to say this, because I 
have been one of the critics. 

I have a thing to say which is critical, critical of ourselves. I 
think our army is splendid, and the way it has been planned is 
splendid. But we have taken our man, whois the one person by ex- 
perience and education to serve this whole field of the use of leisure 
time, and have nearly killed him in the process, and we are seriously 
to be criticized for doing it. We directors should find some way by 
which he may be freed from this killing financial load, (and I know 
whereof I speak—it has killed other men in organizations such as 
ours)—and let him put the same energy into solving the tremendous 
problems which are only a part of the continuous solution of this 
fundamental problem— have you, have any of you any notion how 
I began that paragraph? 


Mr. Kirby, presiding: 
North, South, East, West we have h rd of the work of our 
field secretaries. Important and valuable .s it is, without the 
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work right in the central office here in New York it would be without 
avail. In a very few words Miss Condit will tell us about our cen- 


tral office. 


Abbie Condit: 
I am glad Mr. Kirby has said what he did because we who 


stay in the office were beginning to feel hurt! We are not wander- 
ing over the land, winning high praise, but we are trying to do our 
part in this great work. I wish everyone could spend a day with 
us in the office and meet the people who are coming every hour, 
every half hour, to get help and information, and literature, and to 
find out how we can help them and how the field secretaries can 
help them. Notwithstanding the condition of our treasury, we 
have been able to afford four chairs, and although you might have 
to stand you would enjoy talking with these people and getting 
at rst hand the feeling that the recreation movement has gripped 
the communities all over the country, small and large, the big cities 
and the little towns. It is wonderful, the way these communities 
have come to feel that the recreation movement is one of the big 
constructive forces of the social life of today. 

I wish you could read one day’s mail as it comes to our office: 
a letter from a school in Kansas requests information how to fit out 
a rural school ground; from a country pastor a similar request ask- 
ing how a churchyard may be made a playground for the children, 
then the technical matters, requests for information—‘“ please draw 
plans for a shelter house,’”’ or “how shall we construct our swim- 
ming pool?’’ We are asked questions on which books might be 
written, and to get the information we are obliged to write to many 
communities all over the country. 

Then, there is our employment department. Last year we 
had 481 new registrations. Many people are trained, or are tak- 
ing training, and have had successful experience. It means adjust- 
ment and re-adjustment. 

Through our publicity department, through putting slides and 
photographs at the disposal of communities, trying to arouse interest 
in the work, we are helping. Our publications are going into every 
part of our own land and into many foreign countries. Just the other 
day we were asked to suggest books and publications for the Na- 
tional Library of Uruguay, where they are willing to spend $100 
on books and publications on recreation. 

THE PLAYGROUND magazine is still being published each 
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month, and we are occasionally finding evidence that it is being 
read! This morning a normal school graduate who called at the 
office pointed to a copy of THE PLAYGROUND lying on the desk 
and said, ‘“There’s a magazine which has helped me a lot.” 

I wish I had time to tell you of the many other branches of 
the work at our office through which we are trying to supplement 
the work of our field secretaries. The athletic badge test for boys 
with the badge designed by Dr. R. Tait McKenzie, is proving very 
popular and is being found particularly helpful in rural districts. 
A number of county superintendents have written us that they 
are planning to introduce the tests in their schools. 

Of the many other things we are doing one could learn only 
by coming to see us at the office, and we wish it were possible for 
you all to see just what we are doing there. 


Mr. Kirby, presiding: 

Miss Condit has not told you one hundredth part of what she 
and her associates do in the New York office. Every one of them is 
doing about twice as much as they should do. We have taken our 
money and spent it more freely upon our field secretary work than 
on the home work, feeling that for the time being that was more 
important. We have funds on hand. That sounds as if we were 
on Easy Street. The demands upon us grow faster than the contri- 
butions, however, and it only means that we must be more alive 
than ever before in increasing our influence, to the end that more 
may give and those who give may give more freely for the extension 
of the work of giving information and advice and counsel as well 
as for field work. 

We had a topic for this meeting. We have heard not much 
about it directly, though to be sure a good deal indirectly, and a 
lot telling what the Association is working for, all true, to be sure, 
but now we are going to have a short talk on the real topic,—Mr. 
Weller. 


Charles F. Weller: 

Someone has said: ‘The greatest victory Napoleon Bona- 
parte ever achieved was when Theodore Roosevelt stood silent be- 
fore his tomb.” I should like to be silent now, but I am under 
orders, and so I shall try to say in five minutes two things which have 
been deeply impressed upon me at this meeting. President Wilson 
has sent a note to Germany. The nation is waiting for the reply. 
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I wonder if some of you feel as I have felt, facing the possibility of 
war, the essential weakness which lies in American provircialism. 
I wonder if some of you have had the experience I have had in the 
last three years of finding that the interests of American people 
are too narrowly limited to their own local communities. I tell 
you this Association and our whole American civilization faces a 
deep and fundamental problem—that America is still provincial. 
Consequently, the first thing that appeals to me here today is that 
a representative group of us have been thinking in terms of America, 
not even of the United States alone, but of all America. Our thought 
has travelled from El Paso to Montreal, from Portland, Maine, to 
Elgin and Omaha, up and down across the country. And it seems to 
me that one thing which this movement is helping to do in this 
country is to develop gradually—and it is a hard process—an all 
American consciousness. It seems to me that this recreational 
movement for all the children and youths is one of the most force- 
ful approaches, one of the most attractive and effective ways, in 
which we may hope to get the local man in the small city out of his 
provincialism, to give him a vision of the childhood life of this coun- 
try in a broad and American spirit. This is hopeful. 

In the second place, in view again of the grave national situa- 
tion in which we wait today, when it may be that the strength, the 
fundamental strength, of our citizenship will be put to severe tests, 
I wonder if we appreciate to what extent a movement like this is 
really building citizenship and helping to achieve democracy. 

About five or six years ago there was a gang of eight young 
fellows in Pittsburgh known as the “Eighteen Hour Crowd,” by 
which they meant that they loafed eighteen hours and slept six. 
They averaged seventeen years of age, were hard drinkers, all idlers, 
and all had Juvenile Court records. They spent Saturday nights 
in bad houses and Sunday afternoons talking over the lurid stories 
they had picked up in the houses of ill repute. It was learned later 
that they were all shot-through with venereal disease. Mr. Ashe 
came to that playground center about five or six years ago as super- 
visor of recreation. He wore glasses, was gentle in manner, as was 
natural to one who had come from the position of school principal. 
The crowd thought he looked ‘‘easy.” 

About two weeks after he commenced work he was showing 
these boys some tumbling stunts in the ‘‘gym” when one of the 
fellows spat a pool of tobacco juice where Ashe had to roll in it. 
Ashe ordered the gang to throw out their chews. They did. 
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Most of the quids struck Ashe in the face. Ashe locked the door 
and sailed into the crowd with his fists. They had a long, old-fash- 
ioned fight in which Ashe lost a tooth and acquired a black eye. 
But he distributed several black eyes and the gang finally went 
out subdued. Next day Mr. Ashe offered his resignation. He 
felt he had been a failure because he had not won the good will of 
those boys; and he had used force, against the rules. But George 
E. Johnson, the superintendent, sent him back, telling him there 
was a time for righteous indignation. 

As Mr. Ashe approached the recreation center, he saw the 
gang waiting for him and he thought; ‘Gee, have I got to go over 
it all again?’ But, no, they had come to make peace. They 
wanted to come back to the center and especially to be taught box- 
ing. Beginning with boxing and basket ball and going on to other 
activities he gradually was able to revive the energies which those 
fellows had lost through idleness, vice and dissipation. He was 
able to direct them to employment and now, five or six years later, 
the tough leader of the gang is driving an auto truck for the Board 
of Editcation; his foreman says he never had a more sober, steady 
and industrious worker. Seven of the eight have made good; they 
are earning $2.50 to $4.50 a day each. Only one of the eight has 
not definitely made good. He is sober and industrious part of the 
time, but falls again. As his brother is in the penitentiary, his 
father a drunkard and his mother’s reputation clouded, it is no 
wonder he has not yet won out. He will yet. 

Mr. Ashe says there was no definite influence that took hold 
of those young men other than the recreation influence. I saw these 
young men in Pittsburgh last spring. They are clean, upstanding, 
good citizens. They have become the ‘‘veterans’’ of the playground 
center, a moral force in the very place where five or six years ago 
they were a destructive element. 

My point is that this illustrates the human meaning of what 
we have been talking about today. In the neighborhood centers 
in the various cities, large and small, which result from the work 
of our field secretaries who serve from two weeks to seven months 
in each community, men and women, like Mr. Ashe, are employed 
to vitalize the life of the people through the attractive, powerful 
leisure-time influences. 

Our democracy I feel, has still in a great sense, to be worked 
out. We have still to develop some of the organs of democracy. 
For, where at present does the democracy of our cities get expres- 
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sion? Not adequately through politics, or through business enter- 
prises, or even through the newspapers. May we not develop our 
popular recreation centers to help organize their communities and 
to afford means for self-expression and co-operation? Are we not 
helping vitally to achieve democracy? 

I was absolutely forbidden to say a thing about what I believe 
is in the minds and hearts of us all, that is, to speak of the man 
who is mainly responsible for the methods and the spirit in which 
we are today working. And so I will not speak of him. I will only 
say that close to headquarters there has been in this recreation 
movement, filling out the splendid start which others gave; close 
to headquarters there has been a quality of mind and heart, a fun- 
damental statesmanship, vitalized by intense devotion, which we 
can hardly speak about fully because our hearts are so deeply moved 
when we see the life which this young social worker is pouring out 
so unselfishly and with such marked efficiency. 


Mr. Kirby, presiding: 

Where Weller fears to tread I go bravely in. We started with 
Lee, the president of our association, the captain of our team. Now 
that we have heard from our workers, our volunteers, our sup- 
porters, and we come to the end of our meeting, it is only fit and 
proper that we should say a few words in tribute to the one whom 
I may term our quarterback, the one who directs our attack, who so 
often carries the ball himself, who in the face of seemingly unsur- 
mountable difficulties has never faltered, has never lacked back- 
bone, who has always been eager to carry on the fight, and who has 
always had the balance to direct the attack tellingly. There have 
been dark days in this Association, days when it looked as if there 
would not be the funds to pay the rent, days when it looked as if the 
only course open to us was to close the door and hang out the sign, 
“We have quit.” But during those days our quarterback has al- 
ways said, “No, this work is too big to die, this cause is too great 
to lose, and with funds or without them it goes on, and in the going 
on it will bring to it that support which it must have because its 
cause is right.” And that policy has been a successful one. I am 
sure you business men and women here today have realized from the 
reports which we have heard that there has been built up an organi- 
zation the like of which any manufacturing or business corporation 
would be proud of, and the men responsible for that organization 
are the president of this association whom we all love and admire 
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and our quarterback secretary, who in good health and in bad health, 
day in and day out, has striven mightily, has succeeded greatly. 
It is to him that Mr. Weller has referred. It is to him that we 
tender now our appreciation, our heartfelt thanks, and otrr hope 
that life and strength will be spared him for many years to come, 
and also that the policy that Dr. Gulick has spoken of may be achieved 
that there may be lifted from his shoulders the financial burden of 
the Association, so that his imagination, his common sense, his con- 
structive ability can have their full scope in building up'a greater, 
bigger and more progressive Association than that of which we have 
the honor to be members. 

All this, and more, we feel. Would that I had better words 
to express to you that which is in the hearts of us all. 


MORE SPACE FOR PLAY 


Detroit, Scranton, Newark, are among the cities which have 
been added to the list of those which set off streets for play, besides 
a large number of streets which New York closed last summer. 
Street play in New York is not a new recreation feature but never 
before has so large a provision been made for it. The Greenwich 
Village Improvement Society of New York, presented a report 
showing that the playground area for that district does not fur- 
nish standing room for children living there as there are 24,000 
children and 16,000 square feet of playground. Play leaders have 
been provided by various volunteer organizations and each is in- 
clined to feel that for the congested districts of a great city, street 
play has indeed proved a boon. 

Police Commissioner Wood has also looked over various parts 
of the city to discover vacant lots which might profitably be used 
for playgrounds until built up. He found about twenty-five on 
his first round and hopes to have one hundred before the summer is 
over. Reading, Pa., discovered that under the arches of a new bridge 
was an excellent place for shower baths besides the playgrounds 
which were established there soon after the construction of the 
bridge. About 200 children daily visit the playgrounds under the 
arches of the bridge—two of these are paved with concrete and a 
two-inch water pipe connection will make it possible to furnish them 
with ice skating. The middle arch is equipped with basket ball 
and indoor baseball while the third arch is furnished with baseball 
and a slide. Three play leaders are in attendance from nine a. m. 
to five p. m. 249 
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In St. Louis, a little difficulty was experienced in inducing 
the children of the neighborhood to come to the playgrounds under 
the municipal bridge but after the opening night when Chinese 
lanterns were hung from the girders and the neighbors had a lawn 
party in the park, the children began to come in great numbers. 
They were so unused to play facilities in that neighborhood that 
the offer of a baseball for a half hour’s game or an invitation to 
play in a running game met hesitancy and all-round inquiry before 
acceptance when the playground was first opened. It does not 
take them long to get over this hesitancy, however, when play, the 
great leveler, once sweeps over them. 

Birmingham, Ala., used the armory of the city as a municipal 
gymnasium, putting up swings and a basket ball court at a cost 
of $160. Three nights a week the military companies of the city 
had the use of this gymnasium; the other evenings it was given over 
to the general public. 

In Kansas City, Mo., sixty-five houses were condemned, sold 
and moved by their purchaser in order to make space for the new 
playground. 

Baltimore, Md., set off sixteen streets for roller skating under 
the supervision of the Children’s Playground Association. 

Three new apartment houses in the Bronx on plots 120x173 
will occupy only 110 feet in depth, the remainder of the plot to be 
used as a playground for the tenants. In response to a suggestion 
made by Borough President Marks of Manhattan, that perma- 
nent playgrounds be made for children on roofs of apartment houses, 
more than one hundred architects responded, not only in approv- 
ing the plan, but assuring co-operation in spreading the move- 
ment among their clients. Thirty thousand square feet on the 
end of the Williamsburg Bridge between Manhattan and Brooklyn, 
which had been going to waste since the bridge was built, has been 
made into a playground which will serve the congested lower East 
side. A flooring sas placed over the open cut which broke the 
esplanade on which the elevated trains run. In the center a band 
stand has been constructed and band concerts and dances can be 
held on the playground. Hugh E. McLaughlin, who made the 
suggestion which led to the establishment of this playground, heartily 
favors elevated playgrounds throughout the congested districts. 
He believes that the elevated playgrounds will not be objectionable 
because they need not darken the streets so much. Translucent 
glass walks, which do not let through a great deal of heat and let 
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in light, could be used. Mr. McLaughlin feels that $250,000 a mile 
would be the cost of constructing this playground. 

Dr. Henry S. Curtis, in Education Through Play, (Ginn 
and Co.) urges that small gores or triangles made by intersecting 
diagonal streets be not overlooked in providing neighborhood 
sand piles or resting places. 

A number of cities have combined the need of the city for more 
playgrounds with the need of many of the citizens for employment. 
Park Commissioner Weir of Queensborough gave work to twelve 
men in laying out new courses through a section of woods which 
will make cleared space available for playgrounds and parks acces- 
sible to the people of Woodhaven. Waltham, Mass., Reading 
Pa., Philadelphia, Pa., also used this method of providing parks 
and forwarding the playground development in the city. 

Lynn, Mass., has completed a stadium of concrete at a cost 
of $14,000. It stretches along the easterly side of the playground 
for a length of 612 feet and a width of from 18 feet at the widest 
to 9 feet, 8 inches at the narrowest. The stand is 10 tiers high and 
slopes gradually until the last section is six tiers high, accommodating 
5,000 people. 

Three recreation buildings in St. Paul were built of brick, a 
medium which was felt to be both attractive and durable. A good- 
sized general room in the center of each building is flanked by offices 
for the play leaders and by supply closets. ‘he shower baths and 
toilets for both boys and girls open off private halls. The base- 
ments holding hot-air heating plants afford space for the storing 
over night of apparatus brought down and have an outside door 
and slide-way arrangement, leaving the first floor free at all times 
for use. The buildings cost $6,815.77, $5,289.00 and $4,902.00 re- 
spectively. Strong protective iron fences with brick posts were 
erected at a cost of $1,754.61. The playgrounds were kept open 
through the long light evenings of midsummer with play leaders 
and both children and young people joined in vigorous games while 
many older people came to look on. Short but exciting team games 
were played by twilight leagues of employed young men and women. 

Willow Tree Alley, a spot to which the police traced many 
crimes, which was cleaned up and in which a playground as made 
possible by the bill passed by Congress through the efforts of Mrs. 
Woodro vy Wilson, opened a playground, well equipped with appa- 
ratus early in the spring. Games and industrial work includ- 
ing basketry, sewing, enbroidering, metal work and painting, 
will be conducted during the summer period. 251 
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The Octavia Hill Association is planning to construct a num- 
ber of new apartments in the Kensington district in Philadelphia. 
“On a large plot of ground a set of buildings are to be erected in the 
form of a rectangle. There is to be a separate entrance for each 
dwelling, just as in all Philadelphia buildings. The houses are to 
be very small, just big enough for a workingman’s family and are to 
rent for about nine dollars monthly. The new feature is the in- 
terior court, which all the renters are to share in common. It 
will be a very large, parklike enclosure, the greater portion of which 
will be fitted up as a children’s playground. This enclosed play- 
ground will be the best protection possible for children. To reach 
it, they will have to undergo none of the dangers of street and traf- 
fic. They will have only to step out of their doors and they will 
be immediately in a place of safety. They cannot stray away and 
be lost, so one of the big problems of city life will be solved for the 
mothers of little ones.” 

The Octavia Hill Association opened one playground on its 
property near the Reading railway in Germantown, Pa., for the 
use of tenants occupying the Association’s property. Grounds 
were equipped with apparatus. 

Modern playgrounds have been established, it is reported, 
by the government at Rainey Mountain Indian School near Hobart, 
Okla. A band composed entirely of Indian students has been or- 
ganized. 

The Teacher’s Association of Rockland, Mass., made an ap- 
propriation for beginning playground work in the city. The yard 
at Lincoln school has been closed, a supervisor appointed and work 
begun. 

In Leicester, Mass., a year ago the Leicester playground was 
formed. An entertainment was given and about $130 was raised. 
(“his was placed in the bank while various possible sites for a play- 
ground were looked over but it was not found possible to purchase 
land for that sum so nothing further was done about the playground. 
The young men who have no other place to play have been using 
Main Street as a playground. When the Chief of Police was asked 
to stop this playing in the main street, he refused on the ground 
that the town should have a playground and if it has not, boys 

ust have some place to play. One resident on Main Street declared 


her house served as a target for the baseball of the boys and she 
would sue the town. The Chief of Police rather hopes that she will 
do so as it might hasten the provision of a playground for the boys of 
the town. 
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In Haverhill, Mass., the Park Board has been urged to hasten 
the purchase of the Ordway Estate for playground purposes. 
City officials recently visited Portsmouth, N. H., and found an 
extensive area being developed within five minutes’ walk of the 
City Hall where land was being filled in and converted into play- 
grounds as fast as co pleted. Between 2,000 and 3,000 people 
congregated every night to enjoy the recreation facilities. The 
idea is to secure the Ordway Estate for a dumping ground which 
could be covered over as fast as it was filled and eventually devel- 
oped for a large playground and park. 

In Dallas, Texas, four new playgrounds were opened soon 
after the arrival of the year-round recreation secretary, Myron 
A. Kesner. In Summit Play Park, a recreation building was erected 
at a cost of over $25,000 and similar buildings will later be erected 
on other playgrounds. To meet the need for training for recrea- 
tion workers throughout the State, the College of Industrial Arts at 
Denton has begun a course in recreation this spring under the di- 
rection of Mr. Kesner. 

The town of Meriden, Conn., voted at a special town meeting 
to take over and conduct the playgrounds heretofore conducted 
by the Playground Association, appropriating $2,000 for this pur- 
pose. 

The Board of Education at Detroit, Minn., at the suggestion 
of Supt. F. E. Burton, has voted $500 for the establishment and 
equipment of official playgrounds. The State of Maryland has 
appropriated $4,000 for athletic league work throughout the coun- 
ties of Maryland. 

The Lebanon Athletic Association has orked hard for some 
time to secure a public playground and their efforts have recently 
been crowned with success. Among the ways of raising money 
which the Association took was an entertainment in which a play- 
ground scene with a play leader was given. The children played 
Farmer in the Dell, Crack the Whip, pitched quoits, rolled hoops 
and indulged in volley ball. A quarrel arose about the quoit score 
and the play leader settled it. The sight of children playing so 
happily together ought to arouse interest in securing a playground 
for the city—and it did. The Howard George Company was asked to 
make a drawing of the playground and suggest necessary apparatus 
for the Association, and when the report was submitted, the presi- 
dent was authorized to purchase the material from the firm as 
specified in their sketch at an expenditute of $600. 
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That officials of the municipality are taking more and more 
seriously their duty to the municipality and to the children in the 
matter of playgrounds is indicated by the increasing number of 
inspection visits 1ade by bodies of officials to the playgrounds. 
In many cases, appropriations or improvements advocated by play- 
ground people were very easily secured after the officials visited 
the playground and caught a glimpse of the needs and far-reach- 
ing benefits which the meeting of these needs might mean. Syra- 
cuse, N. Y., Harrisburgh, Pa., Pittsburgh, Pa., Youngstown, Ohio, 
Scranton, Pa., Fall River, Mass., Indianapolis, Ind., Lynn, Mass., 
report such tours, unfailing in their effect upon the visitors. The 
city officials of Richmond, California, made a tour of the play- 
grounds and centers in Oakland with the view of installing a similar 
system in Richmond. ‘The teachers in the Atlantic City playgrounds 
visited the playgrounds of Philadelphia and Camden as special 
guests of the Board of Playground Commissioners. The school 
directors of Allentown, Pa., were the guests of the Department 
of Parks of the city. The tour grew out of a visit made by Mr. 
Wheeler of the playgrounds to the school board when matters re- 
quiring the joint attention of the school board and the park depart- 
ment came up. Various questions were asked which Mr. Wheeler 
deemed would best be answered by seeing the playgrounds in opera- 
tion. Accordingly, the invitation was extended and at once ac- 
cepted. Superintendent of Schools Ernest L. Thurston, of Wash- 
ington, D. C., makes a point of making a round of visits to the city 
playgrounds to keep in touch with this work which he regards as a 
great adjunct to the public school system. 

Occasionally, too, word will come of park commissions or citi- 
zens who are not yet able to see the difference between supervised 
playgrounds, providing a wide range of activities for the attendants 
and more or less futile and certainly wasteful playgrounds which 
provide only a place to play. One paper heads an article, ‘“‘Don’t 
miss fads at all—children don’t mind the economy policy—enjoy 
playgrounds just the same—park commission saves money.’’ Whether 
this paper and this community really think that the money saved 
will be legitimate saving when the lives of the children in twenty-five 
years are considered is doubtful. Children, simple-hearted, natur- 
ally joyous, will enjoy any effort to provide them with some few 
of the essentials of joyous living but whether the substitution of 
easily obtained joy for the profound, educational and moral values 
which the playgrounds might provide, is economy, will long remain 
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a question to thoughtful observers and lovers of children. Through- 
out the country, it is true that people do not know enough about 
the playgrounds. In Wichita, Kan., three hundred homes of the 
city were visited by playground supervisors to learn what chil- 
dren were being benefited by the playgrounds. An appalling num- 
ber of parents knew little or nothing about the aims or benefits 
of the playground but most of these felt profound sympathy with 
the aims once they were understood. 


COURSES IN PLAY AND RECREATION AT HARVARD 


George E. Johnson, known throughout the world as a play- 
ground worker, this fall begins his work at Harvard, giving two 
courses—one ‘‘Play and Recreation” and the other “Play and 
Education.” It is hoped that Mr. Johnson’s work at Harvard during 
the succeeding years may do much to train better recreation workers. 

Mr. Johnson, himself a Dartmouth college athlete of note, 
one of the first to conduct a play school, with experience as a super- 
intendent of schools, for several years head of Pittsburgh’s play- 
grounds while a remarkable development took place, professor of 
play at the University of Pittsburgh, finally gave up active play- 
ground work to give his entire time to the training of recreation 
workers at the New York School of Philanthropy. Mr. Johnson 
is convinced that at the present time the best possible place for 
courses in play is in connection with regular university work. 

It is hoped that many students will be drawn to Harvard 
because of the courses in play and will go forth later to raise the 
standards of efficiency in municipal neighborhood play centers. 

Joseph Lee will co-operate with Mr. Johnson in his Harvard 


courses. 


PHYSICAL TRAINING—FORMAL AND INFORMAL 


A discussion which aroused great interest among students of 
physical training, devotees of both the ‘formal’ and “informal” 
type, closed in the May issue of Physical Training. Beginning with 
a questionnaire which raised the point of the development of the 
use of games instead of gymnastics, the discussion took on rather 
another new tone from George W. Ehler’s contribution, stating the ex- 
treme ‘‘play view. Previous contributors were asked to comment up- 
on this attitude. The general opinion seemed to be that there is at 
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present a tendency to extremes; that there is need for emphasizing 
a balanced program; ‘‘all apparently agree that games should make 
up a large part of the day’s order, but not exclusively so because 
at the present state of our knowledge we do not know as accurately 
as we do in calisthenic work just what dosage we are giving.” In 
the words of the editor, in summing up the discussion, “At present, 
this is all too much in the fad state. Most of our physical training 
teachers and those who are too ready to attempt play programs are 
not sufficiently trained to undertake such work....... We believe, 
however, that more and more we shall work toward the methods 
presented by Mr. Ehler.” 


BOOK REVIEWS 
THE NORMAL LIFE 


By Edward T. Devine. Published by Survey Associates, Inc., New York. 

Price, $1.00 

A book by a man with Dr. Devine’s experience in the modern world on 
the subject of The Normal Life could not fail to recognize the part which leisure 
and play have in making life livable. For the wise mating which gives a stable 
basis for family life “improved facilities in parks and parlors for legitimate 
courtship are needed.” If we are to prevent illegitimate births “by far the 
greatest hope lies in conscious efforts to shield young girls and young men from 
extraordinary temptations.” 

In childhood the boy is prepared “to be a good citizen,’’ even more im- 
portant ‘‘to be a good neighbor, to be a creditor in the community and not a 
social debtor, to live a full life in all appropriate social relations.’”’ Play is pointed 
out as a part of education for this full life. Perhaps some of us would empha- 
size play more as an end in itself—a necessity for that normal child life without 
which the normal adult life will never come. Play does give health, does pre- 
pare for work, does lessen the likelihood of juvenile delinquency—but if play did 
none of these things it would be just as essential, for a child does not truly live 
unless it plays—the child’s life is incomplete, abnormal without play. 

A distinction is made between “regulated, organized” play and natural, 
spontaneous, unwatched play and it is suggested that we should never “fail to 
leave open the free competition of the street and the open field.”” Of course all 
agree that play is not properly regulated or organized unless it leaves the child 
free. The children on a successful playground not only learn to play the old 
traditional games which have been dying out in parts of our country because of 
the hurry of.modern life and the neglect to pass them on, the children catch the 
spirit of invention and make up their own games, and carry the spirit of active 
play—trather than loafing—back into the homes and wherever they go. Play 
leaders must make it clear in their communities that they are not play “‘teachers’’ 
carrying the spirit of the school classroom, the spirit of rigid discipline out upon 
the playground. The play leader sets free the play spirit of the individual 
child and of the group of children so that with as little interference as may be 
each may be helped to let what is inside of him come out of him freely and nat- 
urally. 
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In the field of organized charity the organization of charity does not mean 
that there will be less thought and less freedom on the part of the resourceful 
individual quietly to help the one in distress. Organization so far as it is any 
good increases the number of resourceful who care and increases their opportunity 
for free service not only as friendly visitors but in even less organized ways. So 
far as there is good organization there is more freedom. So with organization 
in play it is for freedom for all and it is unfortunate for the play movement when 
any other idea of play leadership is advanced by leaders in social thought. 

Dr. Devine points out that in educating youth and forming character 
more and better opportunities for wholesome recreation are needed. A _ hun- 
dred and thirty years ago an English physician reporting on an epidemic among 
the factory children in Manchester asserted that ‘‘the active recreation of 
childhood and youth are necessary to the growth, the vigor and the right con- 
formation of the human body.” 

Miss Claghorn’s quatrain in the New York Tribune is quoted: 

“The golf-links lie so near the mill 
That almost every day 
The laboring children can look out 
And watch the men at play.” 

“Recreation in these years of character forming is essential, not primarily 
for health, but for more direct and more complex ends. Athletic sports causing 
the young men and maidens to put forth their strength, to measure their utmost 
physical powers with one another or with an ideal bogey, giving them experience 
with team play in its most developed and subtle forms, guarding them by the 
varied attractions of the recreation fields from baser pleasures, have a social 
value far surpassing their mere health-giving function, though that of itself is 
not to be despised. 

“Our health ideal must be social, democratic, positive, associated with 
vigor and enjoyment and fullness of life. To get such a dominant ideal in the 
back of the minds of the youth of America is the most stirring program of social 
reform.”’ 

“One feature of social construction affecting juvenile crime—is the provi- 
sion, through various voluntary agencies, above all, perhaps, through the Young 
Men's Christian Associations and similar agencies, of facilities for recreation, for 
amusement, for the rational use of leisure. Boys’ and men’s clubs in churches, 
settlements, and elsewhere serve the purpose of giving a healthy outlet for nor- 
mal, but too often perverted, instincts—social instincts.” 

In mature life “leisure is needed, not merely to counteract fatigue germs 
by the germicide of rest, but also to enable a man to get acquainted with his 
children and to round out his life.””. It is pointed out that heretofore town plan- 
ning has been more concerned with business, commerce and industry than with 
the character and location of the homes of the people. 

The normal life is sadly interfered with by intemperance. ‘The light and 
warmth of the saloon, its convivial sociability, its wide-open hospitality, its omni- 
presence where it is present at all, its business-like efficiency for its own ends, its 
brilliant advertising signs, its substantial backing by distilleries and breweries, 
by journalism and politics, and the feebleness of its competitors in the kind of 
social service which it renders, are surely enough to account for the steady supply 
of victims in the early stages of this pernicious habit.’’ 
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“The prolongation of the working life is a social ideal. Whether men work 
for wages or on some co-operative plan for themselves it is advantageous to be 
able to work for forty years instead of twenty. But this working life must be 
more productive, more remunerative. The worker must have a greater share 
in planning the conditions of industry.” 

Are we sure that for the great majority of unskilled workers today—the 
lengthening of the working period of life is a blessing. Ought not men in twenty 
or thirty years to be able to lay by acompetence? Then instead of working where 
they receive wages ought they not to take up the activities for which they 
have longed—politics, art, literature and other forms of play? Ought not non- 
paying self-expressing work for the years of late maturity to be developed so that 
for that period of life men shall do that which itself gives them pleasure? 

A farmer here in the East has property sufficient to give his wife and him- 
self an ample annuity for the remainder of his days. He has no near relation to 
whom he cares to leave property—yet he goes on working hard, early and late 
because such have been his habits. Now that he no longer needs to work, if he 
has any distinctive contribution to make, through jury service, through shar- 
ing his experience with younger and less successful farmers, through active neigh- 
bothood center work, or church work—would not such a life be far better than 
continuing his regular economic occupation? The normal man with a com- 
petence in his late years of maturity will be active—but need he be active in gain- 
ful pursuits? Seldom today does work give full opportunity for the expression 
of a life but is it not possible to nurse along that part of the life which is not 
being expressed until the need for money-making is past and then cannot the 
normal man in the life of his community as a man of leisure give full expression 
to the best that is in him, working as hard, yes harder than for pay—working 
out the life that is in him? 

Leisure and play are not all of life. But education for efficient work, 
education for efficient living must give play an important part. And unless 
we wish the spirit of youth to disappear during the years of maturity—we must 
leave an important place for play during that period of life. Whether we consider 
the usefulness of the body as a working machine, or the usefulness of the mind-— 
we must consider play. To lose oneself in play is more satisfying than intemper- 
ance or vice. Play in the home is a vital factor for family solidarity—a normal 
man cannot live without being a neighbor and you cannot be a neighbor unless you 
play. Lack of play makes Jack dull and little play shortens and ‘‘shallows”’ 
his father’s life. 
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April 6, 1915 


JOSEPH LEE, Esq., 
101 Tremont St., 
Boston, Mass. 


My Dear Mr. Lee: 

The playground matter so appeals to me from 
my experience as a boy from 1859 to ’61 when I got 
into a great deal of mischief just because I had no 
suitable playground and got my sport largely by 
smashing lamp-post glasses and house windows, 
ringing front-door bells and being chased by the 
police. Afterwards coming back to Cambridge again 
and later going to St. Paul’s School where we had 
ample opportunity for sports, I felt the enormous 
difference and so I have the greatest sympathy with 
your movement and must contribute something. 


I hope you will accept the enclosed check. 


Very truly yours, 
(Signed) RICHARD DANA 
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